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GREGG & SON 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Largest Millwork Plant in 
New England Is 
Located in 
The Granite State 


In Business for Half Century 
Manufacturing 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Frames and General 
MILLWORK 


One of Our best products is Our 


COMBINATION STORM AND SCREEN DOOR 


See your Local Lumber Dealer or Hardware Store 
14-Mesh Galvanized Wire Cloth 
1-1/8 in. thick 

Sash Panels Keep out Cold in Winter 

Sereen Panel Keeps Out Flies in Summer 
Brass Panel Fasteners Prevent Rattling 

Hang the Door Once and Change Panels 

in One Minute when the Season Changes 
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Newsy Nonsense 
By Helen R. Barton 


Fiddlers Preparing for Coming Contest—Newspaper headline 


-Old King Ford (the flivver lord) 
And a merry old lord is he ! 
We'll bet ‘““Hen” never tho’t he’d be 
The “Dad” of a fiddling spree ! 


Now Maine boasts she’s the mama 

Of all the fiddling kings ! 
Just wait! Just Wait ! ! 

Till the GRANITE STATE 
Shows Maine where :iddling BEGINS ! 


Farmers Earn $38 More in 1925—Newspaper headline. 


The farmers in New Hampshire 
Got a raise, or so we hear— 

And they didn’t “strike” to get it, 
Didn’t wail or howl or cheer; 

Simply got right down and earned it— 
THIRTY EIGHT BUCKS more, each year ! 


Autos Outnumber ’Phones on N. H. Farms—Newspaper headline 


More flivvers, now, than telephones— 
Our native census states. 

Who wouldn’t rather pay “gas” bills, 
Than bloomin’ sky-high ’phone rates ? 











The Month in New Hampshire 


By Albert S. Baker 


January brought a lot of good things 
to New Hampshire beside good reso- 
lutions. 


The New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation held its most largely at- 
tended annual meeting with allied or- 
ganizations in Concord. Governor 
John G. Winant and Gray Silver, for- 
mer Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
were the principal banquet speakers. 
George M. Putnam of Contoocook was 
re-elected federation president for the 
ninth consecutive time and resolutions 
were adopted urging more town forests 
and calling for effective regulation of 
hydro-electric utilities. 

Announcement was made that seven 
New Hampshire farms, located in Do- 
ver, Boscawen, Salem, West Lebanon, 
Stratford, Franklin and Contoocook 
had been selected as test farms for the 
experiments with electrification meth- 
ods under the direction of the University 
of New Hampshire, cooperating farm 
and electric organizations and corpora- 
tions, with New Hampshire utility com- 
panies. These experiments are to 
determine whether the use of electricity 
will be helpful in a practical way as a 
labor saver on New Hampshire farms. 


The New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety at its annual meeting, re-elected 
Henry W. Stevens of Concord as its 
president, announced that it had pro- 
vided funds for placing a bust of 


Daniel Webster in the Hall of Fame at 
New York University, received a new 
bust from Edward Tuck of Paris, its 
chief benefactor, made Major Otis 
Hammond director of its museums, 
eliminating his title as superintendent, 
and elected Guy Lowell of Boston, de- 
signer of the beautiful building at Con- 
cord, an honorary member. 

The society had jumped into the 
newspaper headlines earlier in the 
month when Secretary Otis Hammond 
of Concord made public some observa- 
tions, including the statement that 
probably 40,000 New Hampshire peo- 
ple with incomes of $2,500 or less own 
automobiles. 


The women of the state featured in 
the news when three organizations, the 
New Hampshire Federation of Wom- 
en’s clubs, the New Hampshire Branch, 
W. C. T. U., and the State League of 
Women’s Voters, held a joint session 
at the State House to hear discussions 
of the causes and cures of war. 


State politics were somewhat over- 
shadowed during the month because of 
the action in the United States Senate 
at Washington on American adherence 
to the World Court. 

Considerable interest was aroused, 
however, when Governor John G. 
Winant promoted Judge William H. 
Sawyer of Concord to be chief justice 
of the Superior Court as successor to 
Oliver W. Branch of Manchester, who 















had succeeded the late William A. 
Plummer of Laconia on the Supreme 
Court bench. 


The governor also named Assistant 
Attorney General Joseph S. Matthews 
of Concord as an associate justice. To 
succeed Mr. Matthews in the attorney 
general’s office, Governor Winant se- 
lected Mayland H. Morse of Berlin. 
This brought, for the first time, a state 
department into the complete control 
of veterans of the World War. Both 
Mr. Morse and Attorney General Jer- 
emy Waldron of Portsmouth served in 
the United States military forces dur- 
ing the war. 


The appointments also re-united in 
professional association Mr. Sawyer 
and Mr. Matthews, who were in part- 
nership in Concord prior to Mr. Saw- 
yer’s elevation to the bench in 1913. 
Seniority between the two was re- 
versed, however, the new Chief Justice 
having been the junior member of the 
firm in the former association. 


Two probable issues for the coming 
statewide campaign were considered to 
have been revealed during the month. 
One is found in the proposed bond 
issue for financing a permanent high- 
way system, which now appears to be 
the central issue in the Councillor con- 
test in the Republican primaries in the 
fourth district, with Albert H. Hunt 
opposing the proposition and Ovide 
Winslow, member of the 1925 House of 
Representatives, supporting it. Both 
are avowed candidates for the nomina- 
tion and are citizens of Nashua. The 
second issue was considered to have 
been uncovered when it was learned 
that an effort was being made to secure 
favor for an increase in the motor 
vehicle road toll or gasoline tax from 
two to three cents a gallon. 
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Two men of state reputation and 
acquaintance figured in the inaugura- 
tion of a new city government in Con- 
cord, when Mayor Fred N. Marden 
appointed former Bank Commissioner 
Guy Cutter of Jaffrey and Concord as 
chairman of his aldermanic finance 
committee and Charles H. Rowe, for- 
mer warden of the state prison, as his 
aldermanic police committee chairman. 


Cassius Marcus Radford of East 
Concord, better known in Merrimack 
county as “Uncle Cash,” a veteran of 
the Civil War, won the state fiddlers’ 
championship at Manchester in a con- 
test sponsored by the Manchester 
Union at the Palace Theatre. Fiddlers 
from all sections of the state, including 
several women, participated. 


The outstanding military events of 
the month were the announcements 
that Concord military organizations 
would revive in April the biennial mili- 
tary ball as a grand state function and 
the awarding of the all-around profi- 
iency prize of the National Guard to 
Battery A of Concord, commanded by 
Capt. Horton L. Chandler, son of the 
postmaster and grandson of the late 
United States Senator William E. 
Chandler. 


The Governor and Council provided 
funds for replacement of the manual 
training building at the Keene Normal 
School, which was destroyeed by fire 
on Christmas day. They also approved 
a new state highway in the towns of 
Hooksett and Candia, which will short- 
en the distance between Concord, 
points to the north, and the beaches by 
about eight miles. 
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What was considered to be an unpre- 
cedented event was the breaking up of 
ice in the Winnipesaukee river, which 
was reported on January 19. 


Bektash Temple, Order of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, re-elected Arthur J. Bout- 
well of Concord as its Potentate. Cap- 
ital Grange of Concord observed its 
40th anniversary with a program ar- 
ranged by Henry H. Metcalf, its first 
lecturer and charter member, which 
included a history by William P. Bal- 
lard of Concord, also a charter mem- 
ber, and a member of the first class 
ever graduated by the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, now an integral part of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


The state saw two interesting re- 
ligious experiments tried out in Con- 
cord during the month. One was the 
instituting of a school of religious edu- 
cation for teachers of Bible classes, in 
which all the Protestant churches co- 
operated. The second was the exchange 
of pulpits by the ministers of churches 
represented in the ministerial confer- 
ence, each pastor preaching on a Sun- 
day morning from a pulpit other than 
his own, in a denomination in which he 
did not hold affiliation. All preached 
from the same theme. 

New Hampshire was pleased when 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Boston, upon 
a visit to Milford, found opportunity 
to say some kind words about New 
Hampshire, her history and her future. 


On the very first day of the new 
year President James H. Hustis of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad announced 
his intention to retire from active rail- 
road work. 

Later the Railroad asked an indefi- 
nite postponement of a granted re- 
hearing upon its state tax assessments 
for 1925, originally sought with a view 
to asking for a reduction. The Massa- 
chusetts Public Utilities commission 
denied a permit to the road to issue 
new stock in the amount of $13,000,000 
until a further study of the problem 
could be had. 


Another interesting event of the 
month was the filing of a suit in Man- 
chester which it is said will be the first 
test of the state law requiring vaccina- 
tion of children prior to admission as 
pupils in the public schools. 


Public utilities figured in the month’s 
record when the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company com- 
pleted its argument in support of a re- 
quest for higher rates and again when 
further consolidation of local power 
and light companies with others were 
announced. 


The New Hampshire State Chamber 
of Commerce practically completed its 
state wide canvass for a $50,000 sup- 
plementary fund to be used in the state 
advertising campaign launched by the 
1925 Legislature. 





A Centarian 


By Gertrude Darling 


Plymouth’s Historic Courthouse, in Which Daniel Webster Pleaded 
His First Criminal Case, Has Served the Community for 
More Than a Century. Abandoned as a Home of 
Justice, It Became a Home of Learning 
Through the Efforts of “14 Just 
Ordinary Girls In 
Their Teens.” 


More than a hundred years ago, on 
a cold December day, two men were 
brutally murdered in a little room in 
the county jail in Haverhill, N. H. 
Their assailant was a fellow prisoner, 
confined in the same room. An alterca- 
tion had arisen, and while the back of 
one man was turned, the second man 
drew a long sheath knife and stabbed 


him. Turning to come to the help of 
his friend, the third man met the same 


fate. Both died the next day. 

In the following month of May, the 
murderer was brought to trial. The 
state appointed two lawyers for his de- 
fense. But the facts were so clear that 
the senior counsel refused to plead and 
the case was left in the hands of the 
junior attorney. He, too, realized the 
futility of trying to deny or palliate 
the act. So he endeavored to save his 
client’s life by resorting to an eloquent 
speech against capital punishment. 
Many years afterwards he said: 
“(There) I made my first and the only 
argument of my whole life against 
capital punishment; and the proper 
time for a lawyer to urge this defense 
is when he is young and has no matters 
of fact or law upon which he can found 
a better defense.” 

This lawyer himself was then young, 
only twenty-five years old, and was in 


the second year of his law practice. 
His name was Daniel Webster. The 
case was the celebrated Burnham case 
in which Webster made his first crimi- 
nal plea. And the scene was in the 
town of Plymouth, N. H., in the little 
square wooden courthouse still standing 
in that town, though serving a different 
purpose. Many years ago it was re- 
placed as a courthouse by a modern 
brick building. 

This is the first chapter in the life of 
this more than a century old building. 
The second chapter, though not so sen- 
sational, is perhaps even more interest- 
ing. 

After it had outlived its usefulness 
in the service of the law, this pioneer 
tenement was discarded as a temple of 
justice and fell into disrepute. If walls 
and timbers have consciousness, this 
old frame might have uttered a plaint 
equal to Wolsey’s, saturated as it had 
been through long years with scenes of 
human passion. 

And if age brings wisdom, what 
man-made precepts might have flowed 
from its lips, even more potent than 
“A Rill from the Town Pump.” It 
might well have chanced, too, but for 
the uncertainties of life and death, that 
the same interpreter should have word- 
ed its message, for Hawthorne died not 
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a quarter of a mile away in the old 
Pemigewasset House, where he had 
come for recuperation with his friend 
Franklin Pierce. 

Some time after this, the building, 
decrepit and uncared for, was about to 
be destroyed, when Senator Henry 
William Blair, with more sentiment 
than others for “the homely old build- 
ing,’ bought it for fifty dollars. It 
cost him a thousand to repair it before 
he presented it as a gift to an organiza- 


but they possessed even more markedly 
that mysterious indefinable and wholly 
desirable quality which we call refine- 
ment or culture.” 


In those days education for the ordi- 
nary boy and girl in rural towns was 
very meager. Literature was not taught 
in the schools. Public libraries were 
unknown in country districts, and 
homes were scantily furnished with 
books. 


Mrs. Howe had a real love for litera- 


GROUP OF YOUNG WOMEN WHO FOUNDED PLYMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARY 


tion in Plymouth then in need of such 
a home. The story of this organiza- 
tion is the second chapter in the history 
of the centenarian. 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there lived in hilly New Hamp- 
shire’s Plymouth, two gentlewomen, 
Mrs. Caroline Burns Howe and her 
sister. Fifty years afterwards, a wom- 
an whom as a girl they had befriended, 
said of them: _ “Educated they were, 


ture and an appreciation of its value in 
education. Her own library was larger 
than most libraries of that time. 

The advantages of her education she 


shared. She gathered together four- 
teen young girls of the town, gave 
them afternoon tea — mirabile dictu in 
the stiff New England of that time — 
lent them books, talked, and read liter- 
ature with them, and established a little 
literary club, which might have been 
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the ancestor of a woman’s club of to- 
day, but which became the progenitor 
of the present public library in Ply- 
mouth. 

According to their own account, 
these young women were “fourteen just 
ordinary girls in their teens.” But per- 
haps in that far day when swords shall 
be turned into ploughshares, and the 


Stimulated by their association with 
Mrs. Howe, these fourteen young wom- 
en decided they would have a library. 
They had neither books nor money. 
Nevertheless, they were going to have a 
library. By means of fairs, sales and 
other performances they made the be- 
ginning of a fund. Then they went to 
the townspeople of Plymouth and suc- 


INTERIOR OF OLD COURTHOUSE WHERE DANIEL WEBSTER PLEADED HIS 
FIRST CRIMINAL CASE 


money thus liberated shall in its spend- 
ing bring life and joy instead of terror 
and death, their names may be re- 
membered. And it seems, even now, 
as if a tablet with their names should 
be dedicated in the library founded by 
them. A portrait of the Hon. William 
Henry Blair hangs there in memory of 
his gift of the building, for the library 
of today is the old courthouse of a hun- 
dred years ago. But I get ahead of my 
story. 


ceeded in collecting several hundred 
dollars, a very liberal donation from a 
small country town. 

The money in hand, three of the 
fourteen girls were selected to go down 
to Boston to buy the books. Two 
members of that original fourteen are 
living in Plymouth today. And one of 
them, Miss Caroline Ruth Leverett, 
was one of the committee of three. 

Fateful the occasion, and wonderful 
the day when these soldiers of fortune 
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arrived at the bookshop of Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat to spend that precious 
hoard. Well determined were they, 
with true New England thrift, to get 
the most for their money, and it is on 
record that they did so. 

Before going to Boston, the devoted 
band of fourteen had organized them- 
selves into a Library Association with 
all due formalities and legalities. They 
had a constitution and a charter, some- 
thing of an accomplishment for girls in 
their teens before the days of woman’s 
rights, even though in the necessary 
legal forms, they had had the assistance 
of their kind friend Mr. Blair, then a 
practicing attorney in Plymouth. 

Then the: books arrived. Truly a 
great occasion. What excitement as 


they were taken out reverently one by 
one! Long afterward one of the four- 
teen wrote: “They came, those precious 


new books, our own books. With what 
loving care we unpacked them, cov- 
ered them with brown paper and num- 
bered them, and.in 1874 The Young 
Ladies’ Library of Plymouth was an 
assured fact.” 


Like most New England libraries, 
however, this was not at its start a pub- 
lic library, but was more like a lending 
library of today. It was open only to 
members of the association, each of 
whom paid a fee of $1.00 a year. The 
history of many New England towns 
shows similar efforts toward the mak- 
ing of libraries, but most of them died 
an early death. This one did not die. 

Its home at first was in a small back 
room on the second floor of a business 
building, a room lent without pay by 
the owner, “Uncle Jim Langdon.” It 
was a dark little place, but full of light 
to those who set up there the lamp of 
the spirit. 

And in 1875-new oil was poured into 


that lamp, to the great rejoicing of the 
wise virgins who had kept it burning. 
A generous: gentleman, Captain John 
Bertram of Salem, was then staying at 
the Pemigewasset House. He became 
so interested in the work of the “young 
ladies,” as they were styled in those 
“nice” days, that he made the associa- 
tion a gift of $500.00. In memory of 
this help, so much greater then than it 
seems now, the association has hung a 
portrait of him on the library walls. 

The next development was the pur- 
chase of the old courthouse by the Hon. 
William H. Blair, and its presentation 
to the library, which moved into its new 
home in 1876 and has remained there 
ever since. 


Excepting the early gift of Captain 
Bertram, the library has never received 
any outside aid. It has been entirely 
supported by the townspeople, and for 
more than a quarter of a century has 
been a free public library. In conse- 
quence of the state law of 1876 compel- 
ling towns to set aside a certain sum for 
library purposes, an agreement was 
reached between the town and the Lib- 
rary Association according to which the 
library was to be managed thereafter 
by three trustees from the town, co- 
operating with the officers of the asso- 
ciation. 


Peace now reigns in the old court of 
law where the murdererer stood to find 
his life or lose it. The room where 
men jangled through endless disputes 
and quarrels and litigations has become 
a place for “sessions of sweet silent 
thought.” And finally, as the library 
outgrows this shelter and is obliged, as 
at last it must, to house itself else- 
where, it will leave with grief its early 
home, but it will never abandon this 
friend of its youth. 





EATON D. SARGENT 


A Go-Getter 





Mayor Eaton D. Sargent 


Starting at 10 Cents an Hour in the Tin Shop of the White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Nashua’s Chief Executive Now Owns Not Only the Freezer Company 
but Several Other Prosperous Industries In the Gate City 


When Mayor Eaton D. Sargent plans 
to take an 11:05 train he arrives at the 
station at exactly 11:05. 

The Nashua mayor has no time to 
waste waiting for trains. He has more 
jobs than a country storekeeper and it 
is a strenuous task to keep all of them 
going. 

Listen to this for a list of activities: 
treasurer and general manager of the 
White Mountain Freezer Co.; presi- 
dent of the Gardner Beardsell Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of counters for shoes; 
vice president of the Johnson Barker 
Co., wholesale plumbing supplies; 
treasurer of the Bundy Steam Trap 
Co.; treasurer of the Indian Head 
Manufacturing Co.; director of the 
Second National Bank; governor of 8th 
District of Rotary; member of the fin- 
ance committee of the New Hampshire 
Consistory; president of the Nashua 
Y. M. C. A.; member of the commis- 
sion on bank taxation appointed by 
Governor Winant and a member of the 
New England Council. 

Yes, Mayor Sargent is all these and, 
of course, besides that, he’s mayor of 
Nashua. And, what’s more, he is seek- 
ing the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship of New Hampshire. 

The mayor marks on a calendar in 
his office his appointments for each 
day. There’s not a date four weeks 
ahead that hasn’t got something mark- 
ed beside it. 


Many of the engagements, too, are 
outside the city. Since the mayor was 
made district governor of the Rotary 
Club last spring, he has covered 8,500 
miles in his automobile on visits to Ro- 
tary Clubs in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. 

Maintaining such a heavy schedule 
as this would make most people weary 
and fretty. Not Mayor Sargent. You'll 
find a broad smile on his face even 
when he’s lugging a heavy suitcase and 
racing to catch a train. 

Mayor Sargent is used to work: He 
has been a hard worker ever since as a 
boy he took his first job in the Post 
Office at Bradford, Vt. He was born 
in that town Aug. 13, 1870 and secured 
his education in the public schools of 
the town and Bradford Academy. 

At the age of 17 young Sargent went 
to the city which many years later he 
was to serve as mayor. 

The future mayor’s first job in 
Nashua was in the tin shop of the 
White Mountain Freezer Co., where he 
received 10 cents an hour for his work. 
He was soon advanced to a position in 
the shipping department and then was 
made paymaster of the concern. He 
became traveling representative for the 
company in the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
Rivers. 

In 1902 Mr. Sargent sought a new 
field. He moved to Winchendon, Mass., 
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and organized the Alaska Freezer Co., 
of which he was treasurer and general 
manager. 

It did not take long for the citizens 
of Winchendon to recognize that the 
energy and executive ability which Mr. 
Sargent possessed could be put to good 
use in the civic affairs of the town. He 
was made chairman of the water com- 
mission, president of the board of 
trade and chairman of the board of 
selectmen. 

In 1918 Mr. Sargent ran for repre- 
sentative from the fourth Massachu- 
setts Congressional district. This dis- 
trict usually elected a Republican by 
a majority of 20,000, but with Mr. 


Sargent on the Democratic ticket the 


Republican candidate carried the dis- 
trict by only 3,000 votes. 

While in Winchendon Mr. Sargent 
was made district deputy grand high 
priest of the 11th Capitular District of 
Royal Arch Masons, serving during 
1916 and 1917. 

Although engaged in all these activi- 
ties in Winchendon, Mr. Sargent was 
not neglecting his business interests. 
He organized the Wye Knitting Mills, 
a concern which is now doing a busi- 
ness of more than a million dollars a 
year. He was also active in the organ- 
ization of the Mason and Parker toy 
factory and the Goodspeed Machine 
Co. 

Seven years ago Mr. Sargent pur- 
chased the White Mountain Freezer 
Co. in Nashua and returned to the Gate 
City to become treasurer and general 
manager of the company. 


Mr. Sargent was elected mayor of 
Nashua in 1923 and he immediately 
undertook the administration of muni- 
cipal affairs with the same energy 
which had characterized his career in 
business and his activities in other 
lines. Through his efforts the main 
street of the city was straightened and 
widened, greatly improving its appear- 
ance and relieving traffic congestion. 
He supported the fire commissioners in 
their request for a large appropriation 
for new apparatus and a new engine 
house and now the completely motor- 
ized Nashua Fire Department is one of 
the best equipped for a city of its size 
in the country. 

When the suggestion was made that 
a-municipal bathing place should be 
built to provide a safe resort for chil- 
dren and grownups, Mayor Sargent got 
behind the project and pushed with all 
the energy of his “go-getter” spirit. 
When the bathhouse and pool was be- 
ing constructed at Field’s Grove, the 
mayor visited the park daily to give 
whatever assistance he could in the 
work. 

Mayor Sargent sought reelection last 
November and was returned to office 
by a landslide. He swept every ward in 
the city. 

It is generally believed that Mayor 
Sargent will have no opposition in 
seeking the Democratic nomination for 
the governorship. Whoever wins in the 
Winant-Spaulding contest for the Re- 
publican nomination next September 
will find a worthy opponent in Mayor 
Eaton D. Sargent. 





Busy Nashua 


While Factories in Other Cities Have Been Idle, Nashua’s Industries in More 


Than a Score of Different Lines Have Been Active. 


This Article 


on the Gate City’s Principal Industrial Plants Is Written 
as the Result of an Interview with William F. Sullivan, 
President of the Pennichuck Water Works at Nashua. 


Nashua was perhaps the most pros- 
perous of New Hampshire cities during 
the period of semi-depression which fol- 
lowed the World War and it now faces 
the future with every prospect of con- 
tinued industrial success. 


The successful manner in which 


Nashua industries met disadvantageous 
conditions during the years of business 
depression was due to capable manag- 
ership. Every effort was made to op- 


erate the plants so that faithful em- 
ployees might have a maximum of 
work and a minimum of idleness and 
hardship. While the larger plants were 
not able to operate at capacity, they 
were able to keep running on part time. 
The large number of diversified in- 
dustries in the city proved of great as- 
sistance in bridging over the period 
when business was dull. Their payrolls 
circulated money which came to the 
rescue of the merchants, who were un- 
able to any extent to reduce their over- 
head and thus cut down on expenses. 
The shoe business in Nashua, which 
had a temporary slump, has been re- 
vived with the entrance of a new con- 
cern, the J. F. McElwain Company, 
makers of the famous Thom McAn 
Shoes. The quality of the product and 
the manner of sales distribution has re- 
sulted in a phenomenal success for this 
factory. It has rapidly expanded and 


is now one of the best equipped plants 
in New England for the production of 
shoes. 


W. H. McElwain Company, a branch 
of the International Shoe Company, 
operates steadily a large shoe factory 
with large payroll disbursements. 


A tannery on the outskirts of the 
city which had been idle for some time 
has been reopened by the Granite State 
Tannery Co., owned by Kean Brothers 
and Bedell, and the plant has been do- 
ing a capacity busines. It has furnished 
employment for many who had been 
without steady work during the period 
the tannery was idle. 

The Gardiner Beardsell Company is 
doing a large business in counters for 
shoes. .Mayor Sargent recently pur- 
chased a controlling interest in this 
plant. 


Nashua has always been known as a 
great railroad center. It is the largest 
transfer point on the Boston and Maine 
system and is considered by many the 
logical railroad center of New Eng- 
land. 

The city’s railroad facilities have at- 
tracted to it many industries. One of 
the largest is that of the New England 
Wood Preserving Company, where ties 
for all New England railroads are 
treated with a preparation which great- 
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ly lengthens their life. A million ties 
are piled in the company’s yards. 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and the American Telephone 
Company have large pole yards in 
Nashua, whence poles are distributed 
over a wide area. 

Nashua’s largest industry is the Nash- 
ua Manufacturing Company, which 
also operates the Jackson Mills. The 
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White Mountain Ice Cream Freez- 
ers, known all over the world, are made 
in Nashua. The Gate City is also the 
home of the Maine Manufacturing 
Company, makers of refrigerators, 
whose plant is at present running at 
capacity. 

The Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Company employs several hun- 
dred persons and does an enormous 
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PLANT OF THE NASHUA GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY 


company has the largest blanket mills 
in the world. Nashua Blankets are 
sold everywhere. 

Indian Head cloth, another product 
of this large concern, is also a widely 
sold product, which has established for 
itself an enviable reputation for quality. 


The Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany has recently purchased the E. E. 
Taylor factory, which was at one time 
the largest shoe factory in the world 
under one roof. The building will be 
used for the present as a storehouse. 

The company has been running on a 
four-day week, but recently orders 
were given to increase the time to a 50- 
hour week. This order affects most of 
the 3600 employees at the mills. 


business in waxed and gummed paper. 
The company also sells a device for 
wetting and cutting gummed rolls of 
paper used to bind bundles. 
Affiliated with the Nashua Gummed 
and Coated Paper Company is the Na- 
tional Bread Wrapping Company. Its 
machine for wrapping bread is used by 
large bakeries all over the country. 


The International Paper Box Ma- 
chine Company and the Improved Pa- 
per Machinery Company are both do- 
ing a steady business. Another thriving 
Nashua concern is the Nashua Paper 
Box Company. 


One of the most rapidly growing of 
the city’s industries is the plant of the 
Johns-Manville Company, manufactur- 
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ing asbestos shingles and asbestos pro- 
ducts. The concern has recently en- 
larged its Nashua plant and it has 
splendid prospects of further growth. 


Proctor Brothers & Company oper- 
ate one of the largest lumber and 
cooperage factories in the state at 
Nashua. Gregg & Son, an old estab- 
lished sash, blind and house finishing 
industry, has been doing an excellent 
business for the past several years and 
has recently made enlargements and 
additions to its factory. 


The plant of the American Box and 
Lumber Company, manufacturing 
wooden boxes and box shooks, is the 
largest of its kind in the state. 


Registers are manufactured by the 
William Highton & Son Company. 
This concern also does art work in 
bronze and its products in this line 
have won high praise wherever they 


have been displayed. 


The Nashua Brass Company, for- 
merly the Nashua Saddlery Hardware 
Company, has enlarged its lines so that 
it is doing a large volume of business 
in the manufacture of automobile ac- 
cessories and trimmings and general 
brass work. 


One of the newer industries in 


Nashua is the Whitney Screw Com- 
pany. Under progressive manager- 
ship, this plant, which manufactures 
screws for woodwork, has grown rap- 
idly. 

The Flather Company, Flather 
Manufacturing Company and _ the 
Flather Foundry are doing their part 
toward Nashua’s prosperity. The 
Bundy Steam Trap Company is doing 
a normal amount of business in its 
widely-distributed products. 


Up until a short time ago, the Wono- 
lancet Company, engaged in the wool 
carding industry, was running full 
time. Its prospects for the future are 
bright. The American Shearer Com- 
pany, one of the oldest shearer manu- 
facturers in the country, is operating 
under very favorable conditions. 


Nashua has many smaller indus- 
tries, which, if the success of other con- 
cerns is an indication, will develop into 
thriving industries. 


The population of the city is steadily 
increasing. All the banks show a sub- 
stantial gain in deposits. Property 
valuations have increased 220 per 
cent. in 25 years. In every way 
Nashua shows signs of developing into 
a great industrial center. 


TALKING OWLS AT NIGHT 
Humphrey C. Taylor 


Let me take a walk 


Alone and hear the talk 
Of laughing owls along the bluff. 
And when I walk below 
The trees on Sandy Ridge 
I'll call to let you know 
That I’m beyond the bridge 
And safely through the timbered rough. 





Progressive Nashua 


by Jerry J. Haggerty 


Nashua, Noted for Its Beautiful Homes, Is Experiencing a Great Building Boom. 


More than 200 New Houses Were Erected Last Year. 


In this Article Mr. 


Haggerty Describes How Nashua Is Growing and Some of the Fac- 
tors Which Have Made It a Popular City In Which to Live 


One of the most frequent comments 
of visitors to Nashua is: “How many 
attractive homes you have in your 
city!” 


NASH WA COUATI 


The past year has seen many im- 
provements in the business section of 
the city on Main Street. The street it- 
self has been widened for a consider- 


NASHUA COUNTRY CLUB 


Tourists traveling along the Daniel 
Webster Highway through the city are 
always impressed by the beautiful 
houses which line the streets of Nash- 
ua’s residential sections. Carefully- 
kept grounds add to the attractiveness 
of the buildings. 

During 1925 Nashua experienced an 
unprecedented boom in the building of 
homes. More than 200 new houses 
were erected. Operations reached pro- 
portions which even the most optimistic 
did not dare dream of a few years ago. 


able distance, giving Nashua a broader 
main street than most larger cities can 
boast. The accomplishments of this 
change is one example of the way in 
which Nashua is looking toward the 
future. 

Two beautiful new bank buildings, - 
homes of the Indian Head and Second 
National banks, stand as monuments 
to the prosperity which Nashua is en- 
joying. The Besse System building, re- 
cently erected, is a modern business 
structure. Another building, which will 
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further dress up the appearance of the 
main street, is to be erected and will be 
known as the Mid-West Utility block. 
A new Main Street bridge, spanning 
the Nashua River, is being constructed 
to take the place of the one which was 
destroyed by fire a year ago. It will be 





lower grades. A new fire station of the 
bungalow type was erected last year in 
the Crown Hill section. 

Members of the Nashua Real Estate 
Board are alert, anxious to secure busi- 
ness and ready to cooperate in any un- 
dertaking for the good of the city. 
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NASHUA HIGH SCHOOL 


more than 100 feet wide and will ac- 
commodate thousands of tourists trav- 
eling on the Daniel Webster Highway. 

Nashua’s Country Club is a popular 
resort. It is located in a beautiful spot 
at the southern end of the city and pos- 
sesses a fine 18-hole course. 

Greeley Park, at the opposite end of 
the city, is another beauty spot. And 
the most popular place of all on a hot 
summer day is Nashua’s municipal 
bathing park at Field’s Grove. This 
resort furnishes a safe bathing place 
for hundreds of people during the sum- 
mer months.. 

Nashua has an excellent high school 
building and has recently built two new 
school buildings for children in the 


One of the greatest factors in adver- 
tising the city and in bringing people to 
it to live has been the publicity that 
Nashua gained through its baseball 
team, which last year won the Boston 
Twilight League title. The city is 
greatly indebted to Major Francis P. 
Murphy and his Board of Directors for 
their management of a team which has 
brought so much favorable publicity to 
Nashua. 

Nashua is going forward with leaps 
and bounds. New residential sections 
are being developed. Industries are ex- 
panding. The business section is grow- 
ing. Improvements are rapidly being 
made with an eye toward future needs. 
Nashua is a progressive city. 
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WORLD COURT VICTORY 


The question of the adherence of the 
United States to the protocol of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice was solved as far as now lies in our 
power when the Senate passed the 
Swanson resolution on the evening of 
January 27. The vote was 76 to 17, 
demonstrating the numerical weakness 
of the opposition which had succeeded 
for over three years in fending off 
action. 

The result, which must be a relief to 
a Senate inured to ceasless vigil lest 
something undeliberate be done, was 
reached only after long debate, after a 
rather stiff bombardment of the sena- 
tors from back home, and after a more 
than three-fourths majority, weary of 
a wrangle fruitful only of. delay, in- 
voked cloture. Thus the firmly-fixed 
will of the majority could no longer be 
rebuffed, and consideration of the tax 


bill and other pressing measures could 
no longer be deferred. 

During the ten days before cloture 
was reached, the Senate staged an ex- 
hibition of pointless talk and near-if- 
not-quite filibuster which agonized the 
vice president and convinced many peo- 
ple that the Senate rules might profit- 
ably be amended. From the first of the 
debate there was what the Boston 
Herald termed as the “muddying of the 
waters” by certain irreconcilable sena- 
tors, which threw some of their con- 
stituents into a perspiring fear that the 
World Court might enforce Japanese 
immigration, if not invasion; collect the 
repudiated debts of southern states by 
the sword, a point particularly dreaded 
by disinterested people in the north; 
and shatter tariff barriers with a bar- 
rage of decisions and of League guns. 

At one time it seemed that these bug- 
aboos were apt to shake the support of 
various well-inclined senators. Some 
friends of the court were a bit alarmed, 
and some foes unduly elated, when 
Senator Swanson proposed on January 
23 several reservations and declara- 
tions additional to those familiarly con- 
nected with the names of Harding, 
Hughes and Coolidge. These feelings 
were somewhat modified, however, af- 
ter the Senate battle was over, by the 
announcement that Judge John Bassett 
Moore of the World Court. had a hand 
in the drafting of the Swanson amend- 
ments. Every other amendment was 
voted down, none gaining as much as 
a fourth of the voting strength of the 
Senate; and the original Swanson reso- 
lution, with the amendments apparently 
sponsored by Judge Moore, passed by 
the emphatic vote already stated. 

Dark hints, put forth by opponents 
of the court during the earlier stages 
of the senatorial debate, that Judge 
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Moore had damaging exposures to 
make are thus quieted, and some 
friends of the court are relieved of 
their first misgiving that Senator 
Swanson might be receding from the 
high position which he had been val- 
iantly holding. Judge Moore’s stand- 
ing is such as to inspire confidence in 
the rightness of his views and the ripe- 
ness of his judgment. It may be true, 
as Professor Hudson has contended, 
that the amendments add nothing of 
importance to the strength of the 
American position, but one can hardly 
escape the conclusion that, having the 
approval of Judge Moore, they cannot 
seriously complicate the acceptance by 
the other nations of our entrance into 
the court upon the terms we have 
named. 

The innocence of the changes, at first 
hailed by court opponents as rendering 
our adherence perfectly meaningless, is 
further shown by the prompt assurance 
by the Irreconcilables that the action of 
the Senate in adhering to the court 
would be made an issue. next fall in 
every state where a favoring senator 
comes up for re-election. 

It is a good beginning that we have 
made, and President Coolidge is to be 
congratulated upon the success of one 
of the major policies of his administra- 
tion and upon this further testimony 
of the growing confidence in which his 
country holds him. 


INSULL ACQUISITIONS 


The rapidity with which the Insull 
Interests have acquired New Hamp- 
shire utilities is startling. Almost over 


night the control of electric power com- 
panies has been lifted from New Hamp- 
shire people by this powerful outside 
group. 

The list of New Hampshire utilities 
now owned by the Insull Interests is 
imposing. It includes: the Manchester 
Traction, Light & Power Co., the Twin 
State Power Co., the Keene Gas & 
Electric Co., the Soughegan Valley 
Electric Co., the Laconia Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., the New Hampshire Power 
Co., the Pittsfield Light & Power Co., 
and the Bristol Electric Co. 

This change in the ownership of New 
Hampshire utilities is at once the 
state’s hope and fear. It should mean 
a new era for New Hampshire indus- 
tries, farms and homes with electricity 
universally used, but this will only be 
possible if current is furnished to the 
consumer at low rates. 

The fear lies in the possibility that 
New Hampshire’s resources may be 
used to manufacture power to be sold 
outside the state, while high rates to 
New Hampshire consumers prevent the 
extensive use of electricity in develop- 
ing home industries. 

The State Grange and Farm Bureau 
have already passed resolutions favor- 
ing rigid regulation of power companies 
to insure fair prices to consumers in the 
state. Regulation is the only means 
which the state has to protect the in- 
terests of the public. 

It is time now to consider what 
steps, if any, must be taken to insure 
that the purchase of New Hampshire’s 
utilities will bring prosperity not only 
to the new owners but to the state. 





JUDGE EDGAR ALDRICH 





A Tribute to 
Judge Edgar Aldrich 


By James W. Remick 


[Judge Edgar Aldrich died September 15, 1921, after a long and distinguished 
career as a lawyer, jurist, and publicist. A memorial service in his honor was 
held at the September 1922 term of the United States District Court at Littleton. 
His successor Judge Morris presided, and distinguished judges and lawyers from 
New Hampshire and other states were present. Judge George H. Bingham, 
senior justice of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for this circuit, de- 
livered the principal address which was published in the 1922 proceedings of the 
New Hampshire Bar Association. Shorter tributes were delivered by others who 
had been his associates upon the bench and at the bar, but none of these were 
published. Because of the peculiar intimacy between Judge Aldrich and Judge 
Remick, and the peculiar and anecdotal quality of the latter’s tribute on 
that occasion, we believe it will be of interest to the readers of The Granite 


Monthly.—Tue EpItor. | 


I shall bring the simple tribute of a 
friend who knew Judge Aldrich per- 
haps as intimately, from every angle, 
as anyone. 

He loved child life in general. 

He loved his grandchildren with the 
sweet and tender affection of a woman 
and they were always in his thoughts 
and plans. 

He loved the woods and mountains, 
the lakes and streams, as Webster 
loved them and with the same sympa- 
thetic understanding and communion of 
spirit. He loved his guns and rods and 
guides and dogs. He was as skillful 
as a hunter and fisherman as he was 
able as a lawyer and judge. 

When hunting partridges, I have 
seen him bag a flock by his rapid and 
unerring fire. Of big game and fish, he 


had many trophies and marvelous ex- 
ploits. 

One of these exploits was most 
unique. He was on his way from Bos- 
ton to Connecticut Lake for the early 
fishing and stopped over in Concord. 
After finishing his business, in order to 
while away the time before proceeding 
north, he thought he would try his luck 
in Penacook Lake near the Capital 
City. This lake had once been good 
fishing ground but the public had 
finally settled down to the conviction 
that the fishing days there were over. 

However, the mere tradition and pos- 
sibility were enough for one with the 
Judge’s fishing instinct and spirit of ad- 
venture. Major Hollis, father of Sen- 
ator and Allen Hollis, who had spent 
his life almost in sight of the lake and 
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knew it as well as any man, told the 
Judge that it was a hopeless quest, but 
offered to row him if he cared to try it. 
With the persistence which was so 
characteristic, he accepted the Major’s 
offer and greatly to the surprise of the 
Major and of Allen Hollis, who accom- 
panied them, and to the amazement of 
the surrounding neighborhood, he land- 
ed a 16-lb. salmon, the last ever caught 
there. 

His camp, “The Spruces,” in the 
town where he was born and so near 
where the Connecticut River rises 
that the sound of the water-fall from 
the lake sings the sojourner to sleep, 
glowed with hospitality. There, he was 
ihe prince of entertainers as many a 
man and woman, both distinguished 
and humble, can bear witness. 

It is a joke, which he was pleased to 
tell about himself, that he spent so much 
time fishing that his young grandson, 
when asked what his grandfather’s 
business was, answered that he fished; 
but some of us can bear witness that, 
as Webster thought out some of his 
greatest orations and arguments while 
apparently only fishing, so the Judge, 
when seemingly forgetful of everything 
but the sport in hand, was, under his 
hat, working out some problem with 
that mental vigor which comes from 
wholesome exercise out under the blue 
sky, near to nature’s heart. 

The historian, Bancroft, in his 
eulogy upon Lincoln, delivered at the 
Capitol of the nation, in the presence 
of the two houses of Congress, the 
heads of the Departments of State and 
representatives of other nations, said 
among other things: “Lincoln’s early 
teachers were the silent forest, the 
prairie, the river and the stars.” Judge 
Aldrich drew largely from the same 
educational and inspirational sources, 
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except that, instead of the prairies, the 
mountains were his tutors. 

So it was that he brought to the 
problems of life the originality, virility, 
and strength of the hills and nature, 
and the democratic spirit and social 
outlook of the self-made man. 

So it was that before huge corporate 
combinations and swollen individual 
fortunes had become the object of poli- 
tical attack which they afterward be- 
came, he warned against them and ad- 
vocated safeguards that were both 
wise and timely. 

So it was that before the trust ques- 
tion had become a political issue, he 
drafted and caused to be incorporated 
into the Constitution of New Hamp- 
shire the most sweeping anti-trust law 
to be found anywhere. 

So it was that his judicial opinions 
were based not only upon the justice of 
the particular case, but upon the broad 
basis of that political and social philos- 
ophy upon which our free institutions 
were founded. 

There was never anything of the 
radical, reformer or revolutionist, as 
those terms are generally understood, 
in what he did. He shrank from every- 
thing of that sort. He was a conserva- 
tive but a conservative with vision, 
who recognized that without vision jus- 
tice withers and nations perish. It was 
his nature to bring things to pass with- 
out upheaval, but notwithstanding his 
aversion for anything like revolution, 
there were times when, to overcome the 
inertia of public opinion toward estab- 
lished wrongs, he watched the play of 
the dynamic forces of political upheav- 
al with something of the calm philos- 
ophy with which he watched the play 
of the lightning and heard the thunder 
grounding arms among the mountains 
—as the will of God, to restore equilib- 
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rium, clear the atmosphere and bring 
the rainbow. 

Although, as has been said of an- 
other, he in the main “got his knowl- 
edge from nature’s good old college,” 
yet he supplemented these endowments 
by such a studious life that Michigan 
University and Dartmouth College both 
conferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. 

He loved to dwell upon the humble 
birth, early struggles, intellectual rug- 
gedness, and democratic simplicity of 
Webster and Lincoln. As stated in the 
resolution of the New Hampshire Bar 
Association, one of his last acts was 
to have the highway from the Massa- 
chusetts line by the home of Webster’s 
boyhood to the Canadian border named 
and marked in Webster’s honor and he 
left unfinished, and, of course, unpub- 
lished, an illustrated monograph to 
Lincoln which would have deserved 
high place among the many tributes to 
that great man. 

He was an ardent admirer of General 
Grant—his simple bearing, modest 
heroism, dogged tenacity, and above all, 
his noble forbearance in the hour of 
victory. He often told me of his expe- 
rience as a bell-boy at the Glen House 
waiting upon this great, yet simple man 
and how it gave him courage to strive 
on. Not having participated in them 
but belonging to a later generation, his 
familiarity with the strategy of the 
battles of the Civil War and his graphic 
descriptions of them were astonishing 
to those who were privileged to hear 
him talk about them. He visited the 
most celebrated battle-fields of that 
War and checked up on the ground the 
mental impressions he had received 
from study and from conversations 
with some of the great generals of that 
war. Had he been trained for it, and 


the opportunity had come at the right 
period of his life, he would have made 
a great general. His instinct for the 
strategy of military campaigning served 
him in the trial of cases. However dis- 


tinguished his associates, he generally 
led in formulating the plans of defense 
or attack, as the case might be, but he 
was as resourceful and bold in en- 
counter as he was skillful in strategy. 


He was also an admirer of Chief 
Justice Marshall. In one of the last 
letters I received from him, he inclosed 
a copy of a letter from Marshall to 
a descendant who had recently handed 
it to him. He emulated Marshall’s 
contempt for snobbery and his reliance 
upon natural justice more than prece- 
dents. He was fond of relating the in- 
cident between the Chief Justice and a 
snob at a Washington market just be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day. The snob had 
purchased a turkey but was ashamed 
to carry it home. There was no mes- 
senger or other method of delivery 
available. In this situation, the Chief 
Justice volunteered to carry the turkey 
up Pennsylvania Avenue to the home of 
the snob, who afterwards learned, with 
self-contempt, the identity of the dis- 
tinguished messenger. 


He was also fond of quoting the 
paragraph from one of Marshall’s 
opinions in which he said: “To this 
conclusion we have been conducted by 
the reason and the spirit of the law. 
Brother Story will furnish the author- 
ities.” 

While Judge Aldrich would be the 
last to claim any comparison to Web- 
ster, Lincoln, Grant and Marshall, and, 
if alive, would» rebuke anyone who 
claimed for him any likeness to them, 
yet I do not hesitate to say that, if not 
of their full stature, he was of their 
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kind and had he been their contempor- 
ary, they would have welcomed him as 
an intellectual companion and friend 
as he was the companion and friend of 
Bingham and Marston and other great 
men of his day and generation. 

Like all of us, he had his faults. As 
Oliver Cromwell gave a beating to the 
artist who painted his picture without 
his scars, so Judge Aldrich, if he were 
here, would feel toward me were I to 
claim perfection for him. He would 
want me to paint him as he was and to 
say of his shortcomings as we would 
want others to say of ours: “To err is 
human; to forgive, divine;” or in 
the words of the “Poet of the Sierras:” 
“In men whom men condemn as ill, 

I find so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw a line, 

Between the two,—where God has 
not.” 

Against every sin of omission or com- 
mission stands the fact that for thirty 


years he was an absolutely incorrupt- 
ible judge, administering the law in the 
true spirit of our institutions and with- 
out fear or favor. What I once said of 
another, I can truly say of him: “He 
found. the law oppressive with formal- 
ity and harsh in its inelasticity and de- 
voted his life to making it more simple, 
sensible, and just.” He found his 
country menaced by the abuses of huge 
corporate aggregations of capital and 
swollen individual fortunes and he 
warned his countrymen against their 
danger and pointed the way to safety. 
He protected the weak and the innocent 
against the strong, selfish and unscrup- 
ulous. 

The stone, which marks the spot 
where he now rests from all labor and 
trouble, could bear no truer inscription 
nor one with which he would be more 
pleased than this: “He administered 
the law in the spirit of our free institu- 


tions and ‘tempered justice with 


mercy’.” 


WINTER IN NEW ENGLAND 
Ralph E. Meras 


The moon is up, the stars are bright 
The fields are mantled all in white 
The tall elms sentinels of might 
It’s great to be out on such a night. 


The hills are smooth and hard and steep 
Who wants to study, read or sleep? 

Put on your coat, get out your sled 
Three hours of fun before to bed. 


These nights were made for girls and boys 
To mix good health with wholesome joys. 
Oh, who would swap New England Sports 
For sultry nights in Southern ports? 





Current Opinion 


Clippings from New Hampshire Newspapers 


MELLIE POOR AD 


Last week the N. H. Publicity Board 
held a meeting with hotel men, adver- 
tising men and others in New York. 
They rather wondered if the Mellie 
Dunham exploitation was of any value 
to Maine; if Maine got back in desir- 
able publicity what it had cost to “put 
Mellie across.” 

So the N. H. men inquired of about 
25 people in New York, picked at ran- 
dom, if they had ever heard of Mellie 
Dunham. They all had. Every one 
knew that Mellie is the old chap who 
played the fiddle for Henry Ford at 
Detroit. 

“Where did Dunham come from?” 


was the next question. More than half 
the people asked had no idea where he 
came from. A few said he was from 
New England. Not one thought of 


Maine. And only one was definite in 
his reply. He alone knew the answer. 
He said Mellie was a Norwegian from 
Norway. 

The conclusion is fairly obvious, that 
the Maine money spent to make Mellie 
famous has advertised Mellie, which 
was nice, has advertised Ford, which 
was unnecessary, but has failed to 
register Maine on the national con- 
sciousness.—Milford Cabinet. 


WISE APPOINTMENT 


The promotion of William H. Saw- 
yer to the Chief Justiceship is another 
appointment that does credit to Gov- 
ernor Winant. Judge Sawyer was the 
natural selection of course because of 
seniority, but even so it is refreshing to 


know that our Governor spurned the 
idea of playing politics with the ap- 
pointment.—Hanover Gazette. 


CHIEF CAUSES OF DEATH 


The number of deaths in New 
Hampshire in 1924 from all causes, ac- 
cording to a tabulation just completed 
by the State Board of Health, depart- 
ment of vital statistics, was 6359. The 
deaths were due largely to five major 
diseases in the following proportion, 
the statistics indicate: 


Tuberculosis 
Chronic Nephritis 
Cancer 

Apoplexy 

Heart Disease 


The department, in analyzing the 
date of death attributable to each dis- 
ease calls attention to the fact that the 
peak of tuberculosis is between the 
ages of 20 and 30. The peak in cancer 
is between 60 and 70, while in apo- 
plexy, chronic nephritis and heart dis- 
ease the peak is between the ages of 
70 and 80.—Claremont Advocate. 


AUTOMOBILE BIG FACTOR 


With the New Hampshire gas tax 
amounting to over $670,000 in eleven 
months, estimated at over 33,500,000 
gallons; with the 1926 registration 
plates already at the 28,000 mark, and 
a death roll in the state of ninety-three 
in eight months, it appears that the 
automobile is a tremendous factor these 
days.—Bristol Enterprise. 
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“HOBE” NEEDED HERE 


Mr. Albert S. Baker in the Granite 
Monthly, suggests that Hobart Pills- 
bury, secretary-of-state, still has con- 
gressional aspirations. 


I am not trying to delve into the 
mind of the Hon. “Hobe” but it is my 
guess that he is not at this time think- 
ing of the exalted office of representa- 
tive and that the state is not thinking 
of him in that eminent connection and 
that it is not so thinking, is one of the 
most distinguished honors the state is 
paying any of its officials just now. 


For the State is so well pleased with 
the Hon. “Hobe” as secretary-of-state, 
that in a spirit of selfishness it would 
keep him in that station even if it were 
known that he did aspire to Congress. 
The Hon. “Hobe” has already become 
an inspiration. No public gathering of 
a cheerful complexion is now consid- 
ered complete unless “Hobe” is a 
speaker, and there are signs that our 
sister state of Massachusetts is for get- 
ting the same way. 


“Hobe” is one of the best after-din- 
ner speakers in these parts. Only we 
know it in these parts and they do not 
know it in other parts. When anybody 
says Pillsbury elsewhere in the United 
States, the hearers think of flour, but 
in New England, they think of “Hobe.” 
—Delos Dickerman in the Laconia 
Democrat. 


Sparks 


from the Press 


Scientists estimate the earth to be 
from one to ten billion years old, which 
makes it particularly ungallant to refer 
to it as “she.”—Kearsarge Indepen- 
dent & Times. 


Maybe the rubber monopoly is 
stretching to the breaking point.— 
Manchester Union. 


When you see a tree torn down these 
days, Josh says you never know if it 
was lightning or an auto.—Woodsville 
Times. | 


Now that clouture is in good work- 
ing order, why not apply it to boot- 
legging? Manchester Union. 


It’s an ill wind that -blows a saxo- 
phone.—Meredith News. 


If the price keeps on going up, it 
won’t be long until it will be a sign of 
plutocracy to have coal dust on your 
cheek.—Granite State Free Press. 


There are crises in every man’s life. 
One of the most fateful is when the 
barber gets to your Adam’s apple just 
when you’ve got to swallow.—Hills- 
borough Messenger. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


Frank E. Blodgett 


Frank E. Blodgett, one of the largest lum- 
ber operators in New Hampshire, died at 
his home in Concord on January 28th. Death 
came suddenly. 


Mr. Blodgett was born in Lowell, Mass., 
67 years ago. He _ spent his boyhood and 
early manhood in Bristol, N. H., and was 
later engaged in business in Plymouth and 
at Fitchburg, Mass. He moved to Suncook 30 
years ago and removed to Concord in 1919. 


In Concord, Mr. Blodgett was engaged in 
the wholesale lumber business as head of 
the firm, F. E. Blodgett & Son Co. 


Mr. Blodgett was a director of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, a di- 
rector of the Concord Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member of Jewell Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M. and Hiram Chapter R. A. M. of Sun- 
cook and Horace Chase Council, R. & S. 
M., and Mt. Horeb Comandery, K. T., of 
Concord. He was a member and a trustee 
of the Baker Memorial Church. 

The survivors include the widow; a 
daughter, Mrs. Charles L. Harris of Boston; 
a son, Phillip H. Blodgett of Concord; and a 
brother, Fred C. Blodgett of Concord. 


Dr. Henry H. Jewell 


Dr. Henry H. Jewell, for 35 years a lead- 
ing Nashua physician, died at St. Joseph’s 
hospital in that city on Jan. 30. Death was 
caused by pneumonia. 

Dr. Jewell was born in North Woodbury, 
Vt., in August, 1857. He was graduated 
from the Homopathic Hospital in Chicago. 


He was a member of the Masonic lodge at 
West Groton, Vt., and of the Knights Tem- 
plar, Consistory and Shrine of Nashua. -He 
was also a member of the Nashua and New 


Hampshire Medical societies. He was a 
director of the Citizens Guaranty Bank and 
an attendant at the First Universalist 
Church. 

A widow is the only immediate survivor. 


Benjamin Piscopo 


Benjamin Piscopo, prominent Laconia bus- 
inessman, died at his home on January 24th. 
He was 61 years of age. 

Coming to Boston from Italy without a 
dollar, Mr. Piscopo had by hard work and 
careful saving acyuired enough money to 
establish himself in the bakery business. 
He later became proprietor of a hotel and 
then engaged in the real estate business. 

Mr. Piscopo went to Laconia 15 years ago. 
He invested in real estate in the Lake City 
and erected several buildings in the busi- 
ness section. He was a member of Laconia 
Lodge of Elks. 

Mr. Piscopo is survived by his widow and 
three children, Isakelle, John and Marie; 
two daughters and three sons by his first 
wife, Philomena A. Piscopo, Mrs. Frelia A. 
Monahan, Guy A., Benjamin J. and Frank 
J. Piscopo; and by two sisters 
brother. 


and one 


Dr. Charles L. True 


Dr. Charles L. True, whose death occurred 
at his home in Penacook, was known both 
professionally and personally up and down 
the Merrimack Valley. 

Dr. True was born in Holderness in 1860. 
He was educated in the district schools of 
his native town, Beede’s High School at 
Center Sandwich and New Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

He taught 


school in Holderness for a 


. while and then began the study of dentistry 


with Dr. G. N. Johnson of Concord. He later 
attended the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery, from which he was graduated in 
1891. 

The following year he went to Tilton and 
practiced his profession there for 20 years. 
While at Tilton he was twice chosen a mem- 
ber of the School Board for the Union Dis- 
trict and he served two years on the Board 
of Selectmen. He was elected president of 
the New Hampshire Dental Society in 1899. 
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DR. CHARLES L. TRUE 


In 1914 Dr. True bought the Chadwick 
place at 23 Merrimack street, Penacook, and 
moved to that town. 

Dr. True was married in 1894 to Miss 
Alida M. Cogswell of Tilton, who survives 
him. Other survivors are: two daughters, 
Mrs. Dana P. Vaughan of Philadelphia and 
Mrs. Clyde M. Davis of Concord; one son, 
Dr. Foster C. True of Haddon Heights, N. J.; 
and two grandsons, Robert E. and Paul T. 
Davis of Concord. 


Nathaniel Lovell 

Nathaniel (Nat) Lovell, champion golfer 
of the Manchester Country Club and former 
captain of the Yale golf team, died at the 
home of his parents in West Newton, Mass., 
on January 20th at the age of 25. Death 
was the result of blood poisoning, which set 
in after the opening of a pimple on the 
golfer’s face. 

The death of Nat Lovell, following so 
close that of Eddie Kiszka, state golf cham- 
Pion, came as a great shock to New Hamp- 
shire golfers, with whom the former Yale 
captain was a favorite because of his fine 
sportsmanship. 

The golf champion is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. Lovell; one 
sister, Doris; and a brother. Joseph Neal 
Lovell, a freshman at Dartmouth. 


Mrs. Addie S. Pearson 


Mrs. Addie S. Pearson, widow of former 
Secretary of State Edward N. Pearson of 
Concord, died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Howard A. Morrison, in Winchester, 
Mass., on January 9th. 

Mrs. Pearson was for many years socially 
prominent in Concord and was active in the 
work of the South Congregational Church. 
She was one of the founders of the Girls’ 
Friendly ‘Club. She was a past president of 
the Concord Woman’s Club and a member 
of the Stratford Shakespeare Club. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Morrison; two sons, Edward N. Pear- 
son of Long Beach, Cal., and John W. Pear- 
son of Concord; and a sister, Mrs. Marquis 
M. Converse of Concord, Mass. 


William E. Tripp 


William E. Tripp, prominent in Masonic 
bodies at Rochester, died at his home in 
that city on January Ist. He was a native 
of Rochester and was employed in the office 
of the Studley Box and Lumber Co. 

Mr. Tripp was a member of Palestine 
Commandery, K. T.; Temple Chapter, R. A. 
M.; Orient Council, R. and S. M.; and 
James Farrington Chapter, O. E. 8S. He 
was a past master of Humane Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M. 

The survivors are his widow; two sons, 
William A. and Leslie; two brothers, Dana 
and J. Stacey Tripp; and three sisters, 
Misses Mary and EBmma Tripp and Mrs. 
Bertha Piper. 





Authorized Dealers 
WALLACE NUTTING 
PICTURES 
State Beautiful Books 


Latest Ireland, New Hampshire, Maine 
Mass., Conn., Penn., $4.00 each 


EDSON C. EASTMAN CO. 
120 North Main St., Concord, N. H. 
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